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Speaking of Holidays 

A Matter of Interest to People 
All Over the World 

A T this time of year holidays are in the minds of us all. 

Holidays by the sea, country holidays, rambling holidays, 
cycling holidays—these are the pleasant interludes to which we 
all look forward. Then there are Bank Holidays, the one-day 
breaks from work which our banks take, fully supported by 


millions of people who do not 
are open or closed. 

Proposals for two new Bank 
Holidays and a fixed Easter to 
help the staggered holiday 
scheme are in the autumn to be 
laid before the Cabinet by the 
British Tourist and Holiday 
Board. 

These would leave the Easter 
holiday unchanged—as well as 
Boxing Day; but a summer Bank 
Holiday on the second Monday 
in June would replace Whit 
Monday and an autumn Bank 
Holiday on the second Monday 
in September would replace the 
August Bank Holiday. In this 
way the time between the Whit-, 
sun and August Bank holidays 
would be considerably increased, 
and so, it is hoped, induce people 
to stagger summer holidays more. 

•With four Bank Holidays, 
Christmas Day and Good Friday, 
summer holidays with pay and, 
in some cases a five-day week, 
the average Englishman thinks 
he does well for days of rest. 

Many Bank Holidays 

Yet, until 1834, when their 
holidays were reduced to four, 
English banks closed 33 days 
every year to mark the saints’ 
days and various other anni¬ 
versaries. In 1871, these were 
converted into our existing Bank 
Holidays for the benefit of all, 
with Scotland taking New Year’s 
Day instead of Boxing Day; 
but, even today, we get fewer 
holidays than many other 
countries. 

South American countries are 
particularly lucky, for Colombia 


mind much whether the banks 


has 28 holidays, with extra ones 
for people living in certain 
districts. Chile is content with a 
beggarly 18 days free from work, 
but Brazil’s listed holidays occu¬ 
pied six pages in a directory 
published a few years ago. 

Guatemala does well with 24, 
but Mexico, which used to 
observe 131 feast days a year 
now manages with only 80! 
The luckiest people in Mexico, 
however, are the inhabitants of 
Nogales, on the United States 
boundary. To be perfectly fair 
to both Mexicans and Americans, 
Nogales celebrates the holidays 
of efich country. 

Kentucky’s Few 

Strangely enough, there are no 
legal holidays in the United 
States although everyone cele¬ 
brates Thanksgiving Day and 
Independence Day. Each State 
has its own holidays and these, 
taken together, account for 85 
days a year, although most 
States limit themselves to 11 
or 12. Kentucky seems to cele¬ 
brate least, by observing only 
Labour Day, Independence Day, 
and Christmas Day. 

The present holiday situation 
in some European countries is 
not clear, but prior to 1939 some 
of them excelled even the South 
Americans for observation of 
feast days. Yugoslavia, for in¬ 
stance, kept' 40, while Poland 
and Greece, by observing the 
feasts of both the Greek 
Orthodox and Roman Catholic 
Continued in column 5 



Muscles From The Mines 


Young miners and pit trainees in the North-West have their 
own holiday camp at Abergele, on the North Wales coast, and 
some of them are here seen enjoying a tug-of-war. 



The yacht Bluebottle, a wedding present to Princess Elizabeth 
and the Duke of Edinburgh from the Isle of Wight yachtsmen, 
is here seen in the Solent near the Queen Elizabeth. 


A 


Royal Yacht 


The Mechanical Bowler 


"FInglish batsmen who have 
played against the Aus¬ 
tralians have found themselves at 
a disadvantage because they have 
lacked experience of bowlers as 
fast as some of the visitors. Eng¬ 
lish Cricket has produced no 
really fast bowler in recent years, 
and it has been suggested, half 
humorously . perhaps, that a 
machine might be constructed 
which would bowl fast balls to 
England’s batsmen. 

Now it has come'to light that 
such a machine was actually 
made last century by John 
Holroyd at his works in Hulme, 
Manchester. The catalogue of 
1888 reads thus: “This machine 
is so constructed as to combine 
the various styles of -bowling 
practiced by professional 
cricketers, viz, slow, medium, and 

DOWN TOWARD 

After all known aids to low 
temperature “ freezing ” have 
been applied, the-absolute zero of 
temperature is almost, but not 
quite, attained. Temperatures of 
within one' degree of absolute 
zero (which is minus 4G0 degrees 
Fahrenheit) are commonplace, 
but to reduce that one degree to 
zero has occupied the attention of 
physicists for a long time, with¬ 
out much apparent success. 

Now low-temperature research 
workers at Rutgers University, 
USA, have found that a certain 
amount of “ heat ” can be ex¬ 
tracted from the material by 
applying an intense magnetic 
field. After all known methods 


fast, with a “ break ” from the on 
or off side as desired. With the 
help of a boy to .operate the 
machine, gentlemen possessing a 
suitable room or plot of land may 
obtain excellent practice, and 
become expert batters without 
the expense of a professional 
bowler.” 

So far as is known only one 
such machine was made and it is 
thought to have been used at Old 
Trafford, but whether it is still 
in’ existence is not known. 

An early book on cricket by 
John Wisden also carried an 
advertisement for such a device 
which was known as the “ Cata- 
pulta.” Perhaps if a machine 
could be procured, disguised, and 
dressed, it would prove a surprise 
even for the redoubtable Aus¬ 
tralian batsmen! 

ABSOLUTE ZERO 

of cooling have done their work, 
the magnetic field is switched on; 
by this means temperatures of a 
tiny fraction of a degree above 
absolute zero have been attained. 

To do this -the magnetic field 
must be concentrated into a small 
area, but a magnet weighing six 
tons is required, and it has a lift¬ 
ing capacity of about twice this. 

. Almost, but not quite, sums up 
the attainments in this branch of 
science. Just a tiny fraction of a 
degree to 'go and absolute zero 
will, bo reached. What will 
happen then no one can predict. 
All the molecular motion will 
come to an end, and the matter 
may change its properties. 


Bluebottle 

VARIED NAMES OF 
ROYAL CRAFT 

'(hiE racing yacht presented to 
Princess Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Edinburgh has been 
given the name Bluebottle, a cir¬ 
cumstance which has led to much 
correspondence in the daily 
papers. 

It is an unusual name, but 
there are many precedents 
for unusual names for royal 
yachts. One very early royal 
yacht also named after its colour 
was La Blanche Nef, lost in the 
year 1120 with the heir to the 
throne on board. The vessel was 
taking Prince William, son of 
Henry I, from the Normandy 
coast to England when she struck 
a rock and foundered. Another 
early royal yacht with coloured 
sail and an unusual name was 
the King’s Chamber, in which 
Henry V sailed from England to 
France. It carried a sail of 
purple silk. 

Since the Restoration 

Yachting as we know it today 
did not start until - the time of 
the Stuarts, but there have been 
no fewer than 64 royal sailing 
yachts since the Restoration, and 
several of these had unusual 
names. The Jemmy (1662) was 
named after James, Duke of York 
(Jamie). The Saudadoes (1670) 
was a Portuguese word meaning 
“ intense longing.” The Fubbs 
(1682) bore the King’s nickname 
for the Duchess of Portsmouth. 

As many as .30 royal sailing- 
yachts, however, were named after 
royal personages, such as Anne, 
Henrietta, Charles, Katherine, 
Augusta, and William and Mary, 
or with the prefix Royal such as 
Royal George- and Royal Ade¬ 
laide. Some 15 yachts had place 
names such as Portsmouth, Chat¬ 
ham, and Isle of Wight. There 
was also a Drake and a Scout, 
and another was called Navy. 

Many people are suggesting 
that the name Bluebottle might 
be simply amended to Blue Bird, 
Blue Boy, or Blue Belle. Another 
suggestion is the diminutive 
Lisbet, the name by which 
Princess Elizabeth was known as 
a child. But the official attitude 
of the Island Sailing Club, Cowes, 
who gave the yacht as a wedding 
present, but did not name her, is 
that the choice of name of the 
new yacht is the exclusive 
privilege of the owners. 


HOLIDAYS—Contd 

churches, managed to have 34 
workless days. 

Switzerland came next with 16 
public holidays. France and 
Italy had 14 each, and Germany 
12. Portugal had only nine, with 
an extra day for people living in 
Lisbon and Oporto. Russia, 
which used to celebrate 86 times 
a year in Tsarist days, now 
observes only a few anni¬ 
versaries of the revolution. 

In one or two countries it i,- 
even possible to have holidays on 
different New Year’s Day’s each 
year! Java acknowledges two, 
one for the Dutch and one for 
the natives, while in Siam three 
New Year’s Days are observed- 
even now—thq British, Chinese, 
and Siamese !' 
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Peace with Freedom iron in Egypt World News Reel 
in the Mountains 

Home again from Switzerland, the C N Special Correspondent 
here gives some of his impressions about the Swiss people and 
their influence on the world today. 


few weeks ago Switzerland 
had celebrated the centenary 
of its first Federal Constitution, a 
■ document which finally made the 
country one strong and well-knit 
nation. Normally, very . few 
people outside that country would 
attribute more than local import¬ 
ance to such an event, for most 
people regard Switzerland as 
essentially a tourist country, re¬ 
nowned for its enchanting 
scenery and its people’s courtesy. 

But against the background of 
Europe's post-war difficulties all 
who wish our part of the world 
well should take notice of the 
Swiss Constitution and the Swiss 
order. Small though that country 
is, we cannot but admire her ways 
in things political and economic. 
Europeans in her have a ready 
example of that peace among 
people of various tongues, races, 
and religions which is the aim of 
most of us. Indeed, if- one looks 
beyond the luxury, comfort, and 
the technical achievements of 
that little nation one must 
believe that what gave the Swiss 
the urge to build and to prosper 
was that spirit of tolerance which 

MANY MINIMS 

JJow many drops should a tea¬ 
spoon hold? This is an 
important matter when taking 
medicine, for if the teaspoon is 
too large one may take too much. 
The Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain and the British 
Standards Institution have been 
working together to produce new 
teaspoons and tablespoons hold¬ 
ing, respectively, 60 minims 
(drops) and 240 minims, and to 
be stamped “ medicine spoon.” 

The question arose because the 
British Standards Institute, some 
time ago, fixed the teaspoon 
measure at 100 minims and the 
tablespoon at 300 minims in 
order that these measures could 
be used when cooking with 
American recipes. But chemists 
pointed out that these new 
standard spoons might cause 
patients to take too much 
medicine. 

A minim, or drop, is a measure 
of any kind of liquid. There are 
76,800 drops in a gallon, but in a 
good-sized swimming bath, say, 
of 110,000 gallons capacity there 
are a few more— 8448 million or 
about four times as many drops 
of water as there are people in 
the world. 

Some of our readers might like 
to work out how long it would 
take to empty such a swimming 
bath with a teaspoon. 

The Courage of 
a Dog 

A dog which has performed 
great services for mankind 
has just died. He was Storm, a 
121-year-old Alsatian and the 
rescuer of 80 people in the 
London blitz. 

With two other Alsatians 
Storm was trained by his owner, 
Mrs Margaret Griffin of Benson, 
Oxfordshire, to rescue blitz 
victims. For her services Mrs 
Griffin was awarded the B E M. 
When the telephone lines were 
broken Storm used to run with 
messages from ARP posts to the 
report centre, once running three 
and a half miles in just under 
14 minutes. - _ 


rejects prejudice in favour of 
compromise and peace. That 
peace of mind, however, was not 
obtained without, a loijg struggle, 
so the Swiss example gives hope 
to our war-tortured Continent 
that eventually reason may pre¬ 
vail with us, too. 

A glance at the map will show 
why Switzerland is what she is 
today. The Swiss are a frontier 
people wedged between three 
great nations: France, Germany, 
and Italy. But though they may 
speak French they are not 
French; nor are they German or 
Italian, k - though both these are 
native languages. Nature has 
welded the Swiss into one nation, 
and their great difficulty of living 
as a frontier people among "power¬ 
ful and constantly warring neigh¬ 
bours has taught them to forget 
their language differences and to 
cling to the idea of permanent 
neutrality—with undoubted suc¬ 
cess so far. 

True Democracy 

In her internal life, too, 
Switzerland offers fine examples 
of democracy. She is a Federal 
State giving a large measure of 
freedom to individual regions or 
cantons. In several of these the 
rule of the people—democracy 
—is direct. We can still witness 
meetings of all those entitled to 
vote at which citizens decide 
about many important questions 
by straight vote. And how wise 
are those Swiss peasants and 
townsfolk as they give the best 
position inside the ring of citizens 
to young people to teach them 
how to govern themselves. 

Moreover, the Swiss do not take 
their legislative duties lightly.. A 
few weeks ago in one of the 
French - speaking cantons a 
motion to reduce taxes was actu¬ 
ally rejected by its citizens. 

Nor do the Swiss take lightly 
their task of keeping neutral. 
The- duty of defending his home 
rests on each able-bodied citizen. 
During summer we can often see 
posters in towns and villages call¬ 
ing upon all men to report for 
obligatory sharp-shooting tests. 
And there is payment to be "made 
—by the trainees — for the 
ammunition they use. 

Far-Famed Products 

The poverty of the country as 
far as natural resources go 
(Switzerland has hardly any raw 
materials except water-power) 
has made the Swiss realise that 
in this field, too, they depend 
solely on what their brains can 
think out and their hands pro¬ 
duce. They have done ex¬ 
cellently in this set task. Swiss 
watches of most complicated and,- 
at the same time, beautiful design 
are perhaps the best-known pro¬ 
duct of Swiss engineering. Be¬ 
sides them, Switzerland produces 
goods ranging from precision in¬ 
struments to most complicated 
heavy electric locomotives, power 
installations, steam turbines, tex¬ 
tile machinery, machine tools, 
office equipment, and so forth. 

There is a lesson to be learned 
from that small nation, precari¬ 
ously perched on the slopes of the 
Alps. Sheer hard work, and 
common sense in dealing with 
problems, which are basically the 
same. as in the rest of Europe, 
have put them on the firm road 
of peace and prosperity. 


'J’he Nile, cradle of western 

civilisation, which has wit¬ 
nessed more history than any 
other river, now welcomes a 
modern iron foundry to its bcinks. 

Recently the Nametin steel 
works were established beside the 
ancient river at Abu Zaabal, ten 
-miles from Cairo and almost 
Within sight of the Pyramids. 
Covering an area of 45 acres, 
this plant will provide the 
foundation for a heavy industry 
in Egypt. Already European 
technicians are training the in¬ 
experienced fellahin (or peasants) 
to convert metal scrap from the 
North African battlefields into 
the steel which Egypt needs so 
badly. Four powerful oil-driven 
engines generate the electricity 
for the Siemens-Martin furnace, 
while electric cranes and mag¬ 
netic grabs are also in operation. 

When the present supply of 
scrap metal is exhausted, how¬ 
ever, other sources of raw ~ 
material will be needed. It is 
believed that iron ore in sufficient 
quantities is available at Assouan 
in Upper Egypt, whence it can be 
transported down the Nile to Abu 
Zaabal by lighter. 

Output from this steel works, 
which has cost £400,000 to erect, 
is expected to total 30,000 tons 
a year, which -equals about a 
quarter of Egypt’s present annual 
consumption. Egyptians hope 
that Britain’s steel men will pro¬ 
vide the remainder. 

So the river which has known 
Pharaohs and Roman Emperors 
now finds the lurid glare of blast 
furnaces reflected in its age-old 
waters. 

Orkney Enterprise 

r J'HE far-away Orkneys have just 
been holding their own 
Enterprise Exhibition in the 
ancient capital of Kirkwall, 
proudly displaying the past, 
present, and future of their 
industries. 

Formerly, the Orcadians were 
famous for their skill in straw- 
plaiting, and as evidence of this 
there were on view examples of 
the deftly-plaited straw-backed 
chairs, once turned out in 
their thousands but now only in 
small numbers. The present 
time was represented by the rich 
tweeds, eggs, and lobsters, which 
provide the islanders with their 
chief occupations today; and the 
promise of the future was sug¬ 
gested by the exhibit of the Sea¬ 
weed Research Association, which 
reveals something of the modern 
uses to" which seaweed can be 
put. It may be that the Orkneys 
will be a thriving centre of the 
seaweed industry in days to 
come, for recent aerial photo- 
graphic surveys of the islands 
have shown that there are one- 
and-a : half million tons of sea¬ 
weed there. 

NOTTINGHAM’S 
NEW PRIDE 

\ charter giving full university 
status, to Nottingham Uni¬ 
versity College lias been approved 
by the King in Council. 

Nottingham’s university was 
the first in this country to be 
established by municipal action. 
Even so, it owed much to the 
generosity of the first Lord 
Trent, better known as Jesse 
Boot, who gave over £1,000,000 
for the provision of suitable 
college buildings. 

As a tribute to the memory of 
this great benefactor, the present 
Lord Trent is to be Nottingham 
University's . first chancellor. 


CATCH. After a two-hour 
struggle, a fisherman, with rod 
and line hooked a man-eating 
shark weighing 1000 lbs on 
Durban beach. 

Six ambulances have been 
given to Poland by the Scottish 
Red Cross. 

A new French microscope 
magnifies 600,000 times. 

OH! When Mrs Arden Sher¬ 
wood, aged 80, made her first 
flight at Kanakee, Illinois, in a 
private plane recently, she in¬ 
sisted on the pilot looping the 
loop. 

At New York, recently, the 
first international conference on 
infantile paralysis opened. 

The first cargo of coal from 
Sunderland for Germany for 
nine years left the port recently. 

General Smuts has been re¬ 
turned unopposed to the South 
African . Parliament. The seat 
representing Pretoria East had 
been relinquished in.his favour 
by Mr C. W. Clark. 

SPORTING CROSSING. On 
August 2 about 300 canoes are 
expected to cross the. Channel 
bringing French sportsmen who 
will be taking part in or watch¬ 
ing the Olympic Games. 

In order to relieve unemploy¬ 
ment the Italian Government 
has started a seven-year-plan 
for building 300,000 houses for 
workers. 


NEW CASTLE. The .Pretoria 
Castle, 28,700 tons, the new 
Union-Castle twin-screw turbine 
mail steamer, recently left 
Southampton on her maiden 
voyage to South Africa. 

At the invitation of the Argen¬ 
tine Government, nine RAF 
officers have gone to stay in 
Argentina for two years as 
technical advisers. 

The French Ambassador stated 
recently that of present French 
exports to Britain 39 per cent 
consist of raw materials, phos¬ 
phate, iron ore, and colonial 
woods. 

FOR DAILY BREAD. During 
the past seven months 80 million 
bushels of wheat and flour have 
been shipped overseas from 
Australia. Shipments have been 
made to almost every 1 part of 
the world except North America 
and Russia. It is hoped that 
140 million, bushels will be ex¬ 
ported during the present year. 

The 25,000th, 50,000th, and 

60,000th visitors to an Antwerp 
diamond exhibition are each 
being given a diamond. 

MORE FOOD. Eire expects 
to double her exports of food to 
Britain in the next five years. 

A new kind of banana being 
produced is proof against the 
Panama disease. Panama disease 
has done much damage to West 
Indian bananas. 


Home News Reel 


AVOIDABLE. It has been 
estimated that during the first 
six months of this year the 
ccst of the damage done by 
fires to property in Britain was 
£9,197,000. 

All new District and Metro¬ 
politan trains on London’s Under¬ 
ground are to have fluorescent 
lighting. 

Canterbury’s historic Guildhall, 
ravaged by beetle and dry rot, 
is to be rebuilt for £15,000. 

NAVY ON VIEW. From July 
31 to August 2, ships of the 
Royal Navy, from battleships and 
aircraft-carriers to submarines 
and assault canoes, will be on 
view to visitors at Portsmouth, 
Chatham, Plymouth, Sheerness; 
and at Rosyth on July 31 and 
August 1. 

Supplies of streptomycin, the 
new drug, ivill shortly be sent to 
all the 14 Regional Hospital 
Boards, and it is hoped that 
before long it will be available 
for every case in' which it is 
needed. 

W. G. A bronze tablet honour¬ 
ing W. G. Grace has been un¬ 
veiled at the entrance to his own 
county ground at Bristol. It 
bears a figure of W. G. Grace as 
. a batsman. 

. To celebrate the 21st birthday 
of Whitehill Primary School, 
Gravesend, the pupils will have 
a cake weighing four cwts. 


MODEL BATTLE. The 

Maritime Museum, Greenwich, 
has been given a 20-foot-square 
working model showing incidents 
in a convoy’s fight with U-boats 
in the Battle of the Atlantic. 
The model, worked by pressing 
a switch, contains 50 ships. 

An American visitor searched 
the London shops in vain for 
a gold thimble for his wife. His 
hotel called in a goldsmith, and 
he made a thimble to fit the 
lady’s finger, so pleasing her hus¬ 
band that he bought two more. , 

In the first Korean team ever 
to compete in the Olympic 
Games is a woman, Park Pong 
Shik, an 18-year-old discus 
thrower. 

GULLIVER'S JUBILEE. The 

King and Queen Mary sent good 
wishes to Marine Charles Gul¬ 
liver when he retired recently 
after 50 years’ service in the 
Royal Marines. 

' One of the oldest theatres in 
Britain, the Theatre Royal, Mar¬ 
gate, has been reopened. It teas 
built in 1787, anil one of the first 
plays presented there teas She 
Stoops to Conquer, by Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

At Preston Park Primary 
School, Wembley, Middlesex, 
matting is to be laid on the con¬ 
crete playground to reduce the 
number of cut and bruised hands 
and knees. 


Youth News Reel 


OFF TO ICELAND. Twenty 
Scouts are sailing from Glasgow 
on Friday to represent Great 
Britain at the Iceland National 
Camp being held at Thingvellir 
from July 31 to August 11. 

Lady Baden-Powell, World 
Chief Guide, has returned home 
after spending a year in Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand visiting 
Scouts and Guides. 

Boys’ Brigade members from 
several North Midland towns took 
part in their Annual Swimming 
Contests at Skegness Bathing 
Pool on a recent Saturday. 


WALLS OF EARTH. After 
many weeks of hard work girls 
of the Rangers Company in the 
town of Hastings, New Zealand, 
have built their own meeting¬ 
house, using rammed earth be¬ 
cause there is a shortage of the 
usual building materials. 

Features of Empire Ranger 
Week were big camps at the 
Girl Guides Association’s Train¬ 
ing Centres at Foxlease in the 
New Forest, Waddon Hall on the 
borders of Lancashire and York¬ 
shire, Netherurd in Peeblesshire, 
and Broneirton in Wales. 
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Another White Horse in Wiltshire 


hen an area of green Wilt¬ 
shire downland was recently 
being ploughed for the first time 
an exciting discovery was made 
of a new white horse, measuring 
about 40 yards from nose to tail 
and similar to the other turf 
memorials for which the county 
is famed. 

Today this white horse stands 
fully revealed and can be seen for 
several miles. It stands out 
prominently, about five miles 
from Marlborough, against a belt 
of trees, engraved in the white 
chalk and surrounded by brown 
earth. 

While some of the white horses 
on the downs are said to be com¬ 
paratively recent imitations of 
originals, it is reported that local 
archaeologists have' no doubt 
that this newly-discovered one is 
genuine. For many years local 
legend declared that a white 
horse was hidden in the locality, 
and more than one shepherd had 
noticed a withering of the grass 
in dry weather. 

A Collection of 
Bun Pennies 

]yjn. William Teagle who re¬ 
cently retired from the 
headquarters staff of British 
Railways, Western Region, has 
passed the St John Ambulance 
Efficiency Test annually for 49 
years and has been a great 
worker for the Brigade. 

It Was his idea, in 1936, to start 
a collection of “ bun pennies 
pennies bearing Queen Victoria’s 
head with her hair dressed with a 
“ bun ” at the back. This 
“ Bunny ” League raised a large 
sum for the Great Western Rail¬ 
way Staff Helping Hand Fund. 

The bun pennies were minted 
from 1860 to 1895, and showed 
Queen Victoria as a girl of 18. 
In 1895, when the Queen was 76, 
this hair style was considered a 
little incongruous, and new coins 
were struck showing her with a 
veiled head. 

Altogether, 358,437,600 bun 
pennies were minted, and in 
1936 it was estimated that about 
250 million of them were still in 
circulation. 


It"' is probable that the 
memorial marks the spot where a 
battle was fought in olden times. 
Investigations are being made 
into the history of the site but it 
is too early yet to say what was 
the precise origin of this long- 
hidden memorial. 

Perhaps the most famous of all 
these quaint memorials is the 
venerable White Horse of Uffing- 
ton on ' the Berkshire . Downs, 
which stands prominently on the 
battlefield where King Alfred 
routed the Danes in the year 871. 

This horse is about 350 feet long 
and its scouring is mentioned in 
“ Tom Brown’s Schooldays.” 
Many old dialect ballads refer to 
this scouring ceremony which was 
a festival occasion. One rhyme 
runs: 

The owld White Horse wants zet- 
ting to rights 

And the Squire liev promised 
good cheer, 

Zo we’ll gee’un a scrape to kip ’un 
in shape, 

And a'll last for many a year. 

DEARTH OF LOCUSTS 

'JTie campaign against the red 
locusts in Central Africa 
achieved a victory so complete 
that when, recently, it was 
decided to carry cut tests of 
poison-spraying of the pests from 
aircraft, there were not enough 
locusts left to make the experi¬ 
ments worth while. 

A Convention, formally estab¬ 
lishing the International Red 
Locust Control Service, is to be 
. signed by Britain, Belgium, South 
Africa, and Southern Rhodesia. 

Town Hall For £75 

A carpenter in the old gold¬ 
mining town of Hokitika, 
New Zealand, has made history. 
He has bought the town hall for 
£75. True, it is not such a 
bargain as it might seem, for it 
has to be removed within a 
certain time. Goldseekers from 
all over the world flocked to 
Hokitika in the 1860s, when the 
wooden town hall was built; now 
there are only a few men seeking 
gold nearby, and Hokitika keeps 
its place on the map because of 
farming and timber-milling. 


Recording the Olympic Scores 



This huge score- 
. board, as high 
as a three-storeyed 
house, has been 
erected at Wembley 
Stadium, where the 
1948 Olympic Games 
will be declared open 
by the King on 
Thursday afternoon. 
At one end of, the 
Stadium is the 
Olympic Torch, 
which will be lit with 
a flame brought by 
runners right across 
Europe, starting from 
Olympia in Greece. 


SCOTT IN SEARCH 
OF A HOUSE 

While searching some old 
furniture belonging to Miss 
L. Scott, who is a descendant of 
Sir Walter Scott, Mr Daniel 
Henderson, F S A, of Newtown 
St Boswells, in the Scottish 
Borders, recently discovered a 
bundle of letters written by the 
great novelist, which have never 
been published. 

There is one letter which 
strikes a characteristic note for 
today, for in it Scott complains 
to his cousin, the Laird, of Rae¬ 
burn, that although he has 
searched through .the town of 
Galashiels he has been unable to 
find a house for himself. . 

A Pageant for 
Peace 

A big Pageant Procession in 
London on August Bank 
Holiday will‘draw attention to 
the vital need for finding a way 
of establishing world-wide peace. 
This procession is being organised 
by The Quest, an idea sponsored 
by the People’s Trust Associa¬ 
tion Limited. 

Part of the procession will con¬ 
sist of 30 to 40 tableaus depict¬ 
ing the need for new moral 
leadership to prevent world 
famine and to lead mankind to 
peace and security. Some foreign 
countries have co-operated. 

The Quest has the support of 
many organisations, and London 
and Provincial mayors and repre¬ 
sentatives of the Church and 
People will accompany the pro¬ 
cession. Sir John Boyd Orr, 
former Director-General of the 
U N Food and Agriculture. 
Organisation, is supporting The 
Quest, and among the tableaus 
is an illustration of his proposals 
for combating world famine. 

After the procession there is to 
be a play in the Cockpit, Hyde 
Park, dealing with King Arthur 
and his Knights. In this play a. 
comparison is drawn between the 
search for the Holy Grail and the 
search for World Peace. 

Further information about The 
Quest can be obtained from the 
Secretary, People’s Trust Associa¬ 
tion Limited, 5 Endsleigh Place, 
London, W C 1. 


SAFETY ON THE 
MOUNTAINS 

'J'ms summer is having the 
usual harvest of accidents on 
the mountains, and many of them 
are avoidable. British mountains 
must be treated with respect. 
What they lack in height they 
make up for in personal tricks, 
including mist, which easily trap 
the unwary. Never climb with¬ 
out a compass; start early, and 
never go alone. Do not venture 
on unknown routes unless accom¬ 
panied by someone who knows; 
and do not despise the little crags 
and gulleys on a mountainside— 
they are the most dangerous. 

The Statue’s - 
Warning 

JJirmingham is thinking of 
following the road safety 
example of its namesake in 
Alabama, USA. At the American 
Birmingham, whenever a road 
accident happens a torch held 
by- a statue turns from a green 
light to red. The statue, which is 
75 feet high, stands on a 650-ft 
hill overlooking the city. 

In our Birmingham such a 
prominent position is not avail¬ 
able, but it is likely that a green 
light, changing to red for 
accidents—and remaining red 
for the rest of the day, will be 
placed on top of a tall building 
where it can be seen by thousands 
of people. 


“Save the Children” 
Goes On 

A l ™ouch - the Lord Mayor of 
London’s United Nations 
Appeal for Children has come to 
an end, the Save the Children 
Fund is carrying on its good 
work as earnestly as ever. 

This fund is quite a distinct 
organisation from the United 
Nations Appeal for Children, 
though, of course, it has co¬ 
operated with the Appeal. 

The Save the Children Fund 
was founded in 1919 by Miss 
Eglantyne Jebb, who died in 1928, 
and who drew up the Charter of 
Child Welfare for the League of 
Nations. She founded the Fund 
to relieve distress among children 
in Europe after the First World 
War. Her cousin, Miss Eglantyne 
M. Jebb, Principal of the Froebel 
Institute, Roehampton, is now 
Vice-Chairman of the Fund, the 
address of which is 20 Gordon 
Square, London, W C 1. 

£15,400 FOR A 
BIBLE 

AT the fl rst big foreign book 
sale since the war held in 
London a vellum copy of a 
Bible w T as sold for £15,400. It 
was the first printed Bible, a 
Latin one printed in Mainz, 
Germany, in 1462. Formerly in 
the library of the late Baron 
Horace de Lardau, it was bought 
by Messrs Quaritch, the London 
booksellers. 



Making Hay While the Sun Shines 

These girls, training for the Women’s Land Army in the West preparation for stacking. The wet weather has delayed much 
Country, are setting out to lend a hand at turning the hay in farm work, but these girls are determined to make up lost time. 


This particular Bible has had 
several different owners. Each 
time it was sold the price 
increased considerably. In 1873 
it was sold for £780, and in 1887 
it realised £1025. 

A Handbag For 
Princess Margaret 

A collection of handbags made 
by the. women of Pacific 
Islands Missions was recently on 
display in Auckland. New Zea¬ 
land. One of the bags will be 
presented to Princess Margaret 
at the naming in August of 
the motor-ship John Williams VI, 
which is owned by the London 
Missionary Society. 

Women of the Congregational 
missions at the Cook, Niue, 
Samoan, and Gilbert Islands 
held individual competitions for 
the best bag, and the winning 
ones were sent to Auckland. 

A GREAT SOLDIER 

General Pershing, who com¬ 
manded the United States 
armies in the First World War, 
passed on recently in Washing¬ 
ton at the age of 87. As a boy 
he educated himself in what 
time he could spare from work, 
and won a competitive examina¬ 
tion for entry into, the US 
Military Academy at West Point. 
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Street Allotment 

The food problem in Germany is vividly illustrated by this 
picture of vegetables—and some tobacco plants—being grown 
in the middle of a Berlin street, on the strip of land between 
the roadway and tram tracks. 


Butterflies For the Zoo 


By Our Own Correspondent 

Celdom does the Zoo receive its 
first exhibits “ by the hun¬ 
dred,” but by the time you read 
these notes one of those rate 
occasions may have occurred. 
For a large collection of butter¬ 
flies is expected at the insect 
house from the butterfly “ farm ” 
of Mr Hugh Newman, the well- 
known entomologist, of Bexley, 
Kent' The collection will include 
many British varieties', from the 
big and impressive .Swallowtails 
to the Common Blue. There will 
probably be not far short of a 
thousand in all, and they will be 
exhibited in the special glass- 
fronted “conservatory ” cage 
adjoining the insect house. 

Much has still to be done. 
Scores of flowering plants have 
to be planted and, in addition, 
sponges soaked in a sweetened 
liquid will probably have to be 
hung up in the cage to supple- 
, ment the supply of nectar pro¬ 
vided by the flowers. 

The cage will be kept going all 
through the summer and new 
butterflies added to the collection 
at intervals. This is necessary 
because the mortality rate among 
these insects is high, and though 
some varieties have a life span 
of nine months, others do not live 
for more than three weeks. The 
cage should be at its best this 
month when,Mr L. C. Bushby, the 
curator, hopes to have an impos¬ 
ing display not only of the 
varieties I have mentioned, but 
also of Peacocks, Silver-washed 
Fritillaries, Admirals, Tortoise¬ 


shells, and, perhaps with luck, a 
Camberwell Beauty .or two. 

The butterfly cage is not the 
only one in which the gardeners 
are busy just now'. Other 
members of the department are 
hard at work in the prairie 
marmots’ enclosure. This pad- 
dock, which for the past year has 
been untenanted, had become 
overgrown with weeds and wild 
shrubs. As, however, the Zoo 
expects more marmots — or 
“prairie dogs ” as they are some¬ 
times called—to arrive shortly 
from North America, it was 
decided to get the enclosure in 
order. A new wire fence has been 
installed, and the men are up¬ 
rooting the unwanted • shrubs. 
But it is tricky work and they 
have to tread with caution. For 
this enclosure has been inhabited 
by countless generations of 
marmots continuously from 1924, 
since when the soil has never 
been disturbed more than super¬ 
ficially. 

“The hillock is simply honey¬ 
combed with burrows,” one of the 
men told me. “Most of them are 
several feet down, but some run 
close beneath the ground surface, 
and often one puts one’s foot 
down on what appears to be solid 
ground, only to be suddenly 
plunged in up to the knee.” 

No attempt is being made to 
reach the inner, foundations of 
the marmot’s “ fortress,” and the 
large but snug hibernating 
chambers in which these animals 
spend the winter months are 
being left undisturbed. - C. H. 


How to Know the Medal Ribands 


o wad ays we often see a soldier 
wearing a row of medal 
ribands, and we wonder which 
decorations or campaign medals 
these represent. A chart, show¬ 
ing in colours all the medal 
ribands in use in the British 
Army, and those of certain Allied 
countries, has been published by 
HM Stationery Office, 2s, 

Some orders and decorations 
are awarded for, bravery or dis¬ 
tinguished service, the Victoria 
Cross, the George Cross, and so 
on. The ribands of these are 
shown at the top of the chart. 
Next come the medals awarded 
to those who have taken part in 
a campaign; among the earliest 
of these, which'one might still see 


on the breast of a very old soldier, 
is the India General Service, 
1854; and among the latest, the 
1939-45 War Medal. 

Foreign orders and decorations 
are sometimes awarded to British 
Servicemen and women, and 
those shown in the chart are 
American, French, Belgian, Nor¬ 
wegian, Egyptian, Portuguese, 
and Czechoslovakian. 

Also shown are the emblems 
sometimes worn on medal ribands, 
such ris the rosettes for a bar or 
bars to the DSO and MC, the 
oak leaf for being mentioned in 
dispatches', and other emblems. 

This chart is a useful guide in¬ 
deed to those who wish to know 
what the medal ribands mean. 
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Next Year’s 
Icebergs 

American scientists have been 
flying to and fro over Baffin 
Bay, the breeding ground of ice¬ 
bergs, estimating this 1 summer’s 
“ crop ” of icebergs which, next 
year, will drift majestically down 
into the north-west Atlantic. 

Every summer in Baffin Bay 
vast chunks of ice break off into 
the sea from the Greenland 
glaciers, and the following spring 
the ocean currents bear them 
southward, like ghostly cities, to 
melt in the warmer seas. Before 
they disappear they may voyage 
as far south as a line drawn-out 
from Boston in the direction of 
the'north coast of Spain. 

Fantastic Shapes 

An iceberg at sea is a fascinat¬ 
ing sight. It looks like a dazzling 
white chalk cliff of fantastic 
shapes, and as' one draws near 
green or blue colours are some¬ 
times seen in it where a fissure 
has been caused by the melting 
of the ice, and streams of water 
cascade down its steep gullies. 
Occasionally a polar bear can be 
seen prowling on the ice. 

The berg may be as much as 
400 feet high and a quarter of 
a. mile long, with eight times 
its mass concealed below the 
surface; but the biggest ice¬ 
bergs in the world are found in 
the Antarctic. These are gener¬ 
ally flat-topped and up to 40 miles 
long. 

The men of the International 
Iceberg Patrol, who warn ships 
of icebergs in the north Atlantic, 
have sometimes tried to hasten 
their disappearance by placing 
explosives on them; but a north 
Atlantic berg may weigh a million 
tons and cover as much space 
above the water as St Paul’s 
Cathedral, so that even 100'tons 
of explosives will have little effect 
on it. 

The recent photographic aerial 
survey of next year’s icebergs in 
Baffin Bay, carried out in a con¬ 
verted Flying Fortress, is part of 
an expedition making a scientific 
study of ice in the north Atlantic. 


Olympian 



The uniform of the British women 
taking part in the Olympic Games. 


The ChtiA 
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IMMORTAL TINKER 

A modern presentation of 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro¬ 
gress has drawn great crowds 
to Covent Garden Opera House 
in the summer of 1948.. That is a 
fact well worth noting in this 
year of dark apprehension and 
foreboding ; the humble tinker’s 
vision, written in plain, un¬ 
affected English prose three hun¬ 
dred years ago, can still capture 
the interest of fresh generations. 

John Bunyan’s secret is that 
he expressed life as he knew it, 
and as all simple-hearted people 
know it. Millions the world over 
have met and cheered Christian 
and Faithful, wept over their 
sorrows in Doubting Castle, and 
experienced the brutalities of 
Giant Despair. All through the 
Valley and the Slough, along the 
shining meadows to “yonder 
■wicket gate ” and the walls of 
the Celestial City Bunyan has 
been followed by a great host of 
eager pilgrims. 

Who would true valour see 
Let him come hither, 

One here will constant he 
Come wind, come weather. 

ETrom the flat, green lands of 
Bedfordshire came this story 
to conquer the world ; and Time 
has hallowed it, as it hallows all 
great literature. Bunyan ex¬ 
presses the hopes of all people of 
all time in his vision of the good 
triumphing over the bad, in his 
confidence that righteousness 
wins the final victory. 

Bunyan achieved immortality 
because he clothed his ideas with 
living people. Had he written a 
treatise about the difficulties of 
human life and the hope of im¬ 
mortality the world would 
quickly have forgotten him. In¬ 
stead, John Bunyan spoke out of 
the book of life as he saw it in 
his England. His characters are 
the people he knew. 

Co John Bunyan comes to 
0 London in 1948, and is 
greeted with a cheer ; not be¬ 
cause his name is already im¬ 
mortal, but because he still has 
the power to move ordinary folk. 
He still exalts the humble ; he 
still shows the enduring rewards 
for all whose spirit triumphs over 
the trials and tribulations on 
their journey through life ; he 
still opens the gates of paradise 
to the faithful of heart. 

DUNCES IN THE WAY 
TO PARADISE 

Come boys have wit enough to 
sport and play 

Who at their books are block¬ 
heads day by day.. 

Some men are arch enough at 
any vice 

But dunces in the way to 
Paradise. John Bunyan 


FRIENDSHIP 

riendship hath the skill and 
observation of the best phy¬ 
sician, the diligence arid vigilance 
of the best nurse, and the ten¬ 
derness and patience of the best 
mother. Lord Clarendon 


TEACHERS FOR THE 
JUNIORS 

Qwing to the urgent need for 
more women teachers in our 
Infant Schools, men wishing to 
become teachers are having to 
wait longer before entering the 
Emergency Training Colleges; 
women candidates are being given 
priority. 

Recently about 10,000 men 
candidates were told by the 
Ministry of Education that they 
would have to wait from six to 
twelve months before entering 
the colleges. 

Everyone will sympathise with 
the men whose courses have had 
to be postponed, and the Minister 
of Education has expressed his 
keen regret that this should have 
been necessary. But the needs of 
the infant schools are pressing, 
for, owing to the increase in the 
birthrate, more children than 
ever are reaching school age. ’ 

Education, however, is just as 
important in its earliest stages as 
it is later on, and women are thfe 
best people to put young feet on 
the right road. 

—-M-— 

Gambling, the Enemy 

'T’he President of the Methodist 
Conference, the Revd E. 
Benson Perkins, said recently 
that a selective inquiry among 
workers in London, made by 
Professor Zweig, an economist 
from Cracow, showed that many 
people were spending half their 
income in indulgence in drink¬ 
ing, gambling, and smoking. 

“ The economic disaster is 
bad 'enough,” continued Mr 
Perkins, “ but the moral damage 
wrought by alcoholism and the 
worship of luck, can hardly be 
exaggerated. The Christian 
Church in these days needs to 
reject all forms of indulgence in 
gambling.” 

This is a challenge to the 
nation as a whole. At a time 
when - we urgently need the 
highest degree of effort and 
initiative in our industrial life, 
gambling fosters .in the mind 
the illusion that we can make 
money without working. 


Under the E 

LITTLE girl says she won’t 
. shed tears because she gets a 
red nose. Does not want a hue and 
cry. 

0 

MAN has made the model of a 
house out of a packing-case. 
Said there was' nothing in it. 

0 

fy.JANY cricket clubs are organising 
outings. A change from inn - 


U s . maize crop will be a record. 
It will go round. 



JJRIGHTON won't allow political 
meetings on its beaches. Afraid 
speakers may get out of their depth. 
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Hard to Sell 

^kcau.se we must- all try to 
understand what Sir Stafford 
'ripps tells us about the nation’s 
ffairs, it is a pity he does not 
lways use plain English. 

When the Chancellor says that 
ertain goods are “ meeting 
onsumer-resistance ” he defeats 
lis own purpose of explaining a 
lifficult subject to ordinary folk, 
fhis kind of jargon of the 
cononrists is bound to meet de- 
reasing reader-acceptance. 


Our Old Neighbour 
is Back 

pHE C N is glad to welcome back 
an old neighbour, H M S 
President, the • training ship, 
vhich has returned to her old 
nooring at the Victoria Embank- 
hent close to the C N office. 

She was taken away to Chat- 
lam a year ago to have her queer 
yartime trappings removed ; she 
s now looking very spruce and 
imart. It is pleasant to see her 
ooking like a real ship and with- 
)ut that odd, grey Noah’s Ark 
itructure which for some years 
lad marred her grace. Among 
ler new equipment are radar 
training sets. 

H M S President is the Head¬ 
quarters of the London Division 
ff the RNVR, Her bright new 
mtfit must gladden the hearts of 
hose, public-spirited volunteers 
,vho in their spare time train in 
ier. 


'BENEFITS OF HAPPINESS 

There is no duty we so much 
* underrate as the duty of 
reing happy. By being happy we 
;or anonymous benefits upon 
die world, which remain un¬ 
mown even to ourselves, or, 
■vhen they are disclosed, sur¬ 
prise nobody so much as the 
benefactor. R. L. Stevenson 


JUST. AN IDEA 

As Cervantes wrote. He preaches 
veil who lives well. 


litor’s Table 

PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 

If 2n usherette is a 
leading light in the 
cinema world 

gOME voices do not carry well. In 
fact they need lifting. 

•0 

JJHE number of men wlia make 
jam has risen in recent years. 
Also the number who get in them. 

0 

JT is dangerous to play cricket in 
the street with a hard ball. 
And hard to play with a soft one. 

.. 0 

p.lSSENGERS in crowded Under¬ 
ground trains are to have some¬ 
thing more to hold on to. They can 
still stand on their dignity. 

0 

enthusiastic explorer thinks 
there is no healthier place than 
the South Pole. It leaves most 
people cold. „ 



THINGS SAID 

Qnly by a wholehearted ac¬ 
ceptance of those eternal 
truths concerning God and man, 
which our Lord has entrusted to 
the Church, will the nations find ' 
■the way to peace, and men be 
able to live together according to 
the Christian standards of truth, 
justice, and brotherly love. 

The King 

|t is well to remember that suc¬ 
cessful and happy homes do 
predominate- everywhere, carry¬ 
ing on their work steadfastly and 
serenely. ' The Queen 

We have been responsible for 
desecrating as much natural 
beauty as our forefathers in 
thp industrial revolution. . Our 
motives, are much better but 
the aesthetic results are about as 
lamentable. 

Lady Megan Lloyd-George 

jV/lEN and women everywhere 
yearn for peace. They ask 
that they should be allowed to go 
about their daily tasks in peace. 
A nthony Eden, in Berlin . 

-M-—- ' 

WRONG ATTITUDE 

When ' an applicant for a 
Council house stated that 
he wished to live nearer a town 
" so that his boys could get 
something better than farm 
work,” a member of a Kent 
local authority protested vigor¬ 
ously at the suggestion that 
town work was " better ” than 
work on the land. ‘'Some¬ 
times,” he said; “ I wonder 
whether this attitude is due to 
ignorance—or whether our people 
want to starve ! ” 

To whatever it may be due, 
the attitude is deplorable. There 
never has been any work ‘ ‘better” 
than farm work. Work that is 
easier, cleaner, and more remun¬ 
erative—yes; but none “better” 
or more essential, and in the next 
few years we shall all come to 
realise this great truth more and 
more. 

-—++—• 

The Wandering Wind 

■ynE Wind, the wandering Wind 
Of the golden summer eves— 
Whence is the thrilling magic 
Of its tones amongst the 
leaves ? 

Oh ! is it from the waters. 

Or from the long, tall grass ? 

Or is it from the hollow rocks 
Through which its breathings 
pass ? 

Or is it from the voices 
Of all in one combined. 

That it wins the tone of mastery ? 
The Wind, the wandering Wind ! 
No, no! .the strange, sweet 
accents 

That with it come and go, 

They are not from the osiers. 

Nor the fir trees whispering low. 

They are" not of the waters. 

Nor of the caverned hill; 

Tis the human love within us 
That gives them power to thrill: 
They touch the links of memory 
Around our spirits twined. 

And we start, and weep, and 
tremble. 

To the Wind, the wandering 
Wind ! Mrs Hemans 


The Olympic Games 
Mean New Records 

("\N Thursday, July 29,. at the flag-bedecked Wembley Stadium, 
^ the King will declare the 1948 Olympiad officially open 
and competitors from about 60 countries will take part in the 
ceremonial parade, led. by the men and women from Greece, an 
honour always accorded to the representatives of the country 
where the Games had their origin nearly 3000 years ago. 

The Olympic Flame will 
be lit, and will remain 
burning night and- day 
throughout the entire 
Games; the Olympic flag 
will be run up the main 
flagstaff; and simultane¬ 
ously 3000 pigeons will be 
released to carry the news 
to all parts of Britain and 
Europe that the 1948 
Olympic Games have 
opened with ' all the 
dignity of the great sports 
festivals of old. 

During the following 17 
days the world’s greatest 
amateurs, men and women, 
will strive with all their 
might to win an Olympic 
title in one of the 17 sports, 
from athletics to yachting, 
which will be contested in 
this 1948 Olympiad. 
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that 


■even more astonishing—in 
1896 the winning throw was 
95 feet 7J inches; in 1936 it 
was 165 feet 7-| inches. But 
perhaps the most striking 
advance has been made in 
the Marathon, considered 
to be the world’s most ex¬ 
hausting race. In 1896 an 
unknown Greek athlete 
covered 'the distance in 2 
hours 58 minutes 50 
seconds; at Berlin, K. Son, 
of Japan, knocked 29J 
minutes off this time—a 
feat even more striking 
than it may seem, for the 
distance had been in¬ 
creased by over four miles. 

Each Olympiad sees the 
previous records for most 
events shattered; and this 
year may well see records 
in 1896 were mere dreams. 
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The Neutral 
Islet 


Qn the Bay of Biscay frontier 
between France and Spain, 
where the French town of Hen- 
daye looks across an estuary at 
the Spanish town of Irun, both 
French and Spanish authorities 
are anxious about the gradual dis¬ 
appearance of the small Island 
of Pheasants, which lies in the 
estuary. The islet, which is 
neutral ground, is slowly sinking 
into the bed of the River 
Bidassoa, whose mouth here 
divides the two countries. 

The Island of Pheasants (lie 
des Faisans) is historic ground. 
Here in 1659 ivas a conference 
between Louis XIV of France and 
Philip IV of Spain which brought 
to an end the Thirty Years War 
between their two countries. 

The island also figured in the 
Duke of Wellington’s defeat of 
Marshal Soult in 1813 in the 
Peninsular War. The French 
had not thought the crossing of 
the Bidassoa here possible, but 
Wellington got his troops over 
and drove back the right flank 
of Soult's forces. 

This neutral island in a river 
mouth has been the scene of 
other historic occasions, and it 
is good news that the French 
and Spanish authorities, in a 
good - neighbourly spirit, are 
making plans to preserve it. 


Tame Jackdaws 



Mary Russell, cf Tile Kiln Hill, 
Blcan, near Canterbury, with the 
three jackdaws she rescued as 
fledgelings. She hand-fed them and 
brought them up, and they now fly 
to her when called. 


Three Animal 
Chums 

Qne of our readers sends us an 
account of a quaint friend¬ 
ship between a horse, a dog, and 
a pigeon on a farm at Cheadle 
Hulme, Cheshire. 

Every morning the horse is 
harnessed into the milkeart, and 
this is the signal for the pigeon 
to fly down from the cote and the 
dog.to run out and jump into the 
cart. Sometimes- the pigeon will 
take a ride on the cart, but often 
it just flies along the road keep¬ 
ing .close. 

At one house there is always a 
cup of tea waiting for the milk¬ 
woman. The dog comes into the 
house for his tit-bit and the 
pigeon waits on the step for his 
crumbs,- while at the garden-gate 
the horse neighs to his friends 
not to forget him. 

Every day the milkwoman 
arrives at this house with her 
oddly-assorted trio of chums. 


Over 4000, competitors will take 
part in the Games, and this will 
be the first 1948 record; we have 
only to recall that there were 
484 competitors in the first of the . 
modern series of Games, at 
Athens in 1896,. to realise the 
amazing growth of interest. 
There has, moreover, been an 
amazing development of athletics 
since the re-birth of the Olympic 
Games. 

In 1896 T. E. Burke (United 
States) won the 100 metres in 
12 seconds; in 1936 Jesse Owens, 
the American “ lightning streak,” 
won the event at Berlin in 10.3 
seconds. The time for 400 metres 
has been reduced from 54.2 
seconds to 46.5 seconds, and the 
800 metres from 2 minutes 11 
seconds to the astonishing time 
of 1 minute 52.9 seconds. 

Then there is the high jump. 
In 1896 the winner cleared the 
bar at 5 feet lli inches; but at 
Berlin the ' dusky American 
Cornelius Johnson raised the 
record to 6 feet 8 inches. (The 
worlds record is now 6 feet 11 
inches, but that was not set up 
in the Olympics.) The long jump, 
too, won in 1896 at 20 feet 10 
inches, was raised -at the Berlin 
Games to 26 feet 5i inches. 

The figures for the discus are 


Wembley will see twenty-two 
athletic events for men and eight 
for women. Some of the 
original contests of 1896 have 
been dropped and others sub¬ 
stituted. . There used to be a 
60 metres event; there was once 
a cross-country race, and even a 
tug-o’-war. Other sports have 
altered, too; there was a time 
when real tennis, lawn tennis, 
racquets, archery, and Rugby 
were included in the Games pro¬ 
gramme, but these have all faded 
out through lack of support. 
There was no soccer or hockey in 
the 1896 Games, no weight-lift¬ 
ing and no yachting, but all these 
sports are included this year. 

All is ready for the greatest 
festival of sport ever held. May 
the weather be kind! 

MEDIEVAL WHARF 

J^ourteen timber piles un¬ 
earthed near the church of 
St Nicholas, New Romney, Kent, 
are thought to be a part of a 
wharf used in the 13th century, 
when the town was a thriving 
port. One theory put forward to 
explain the position of the piles 
is that they formed part of a 
special wharf used for unloading 
the Caen stone during the build¬ 
ing of the church. 
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A New Flag Flies 
Over Samoa 

'J'he new flag of the Samoan 
people now flies alongside 
the New Zealand flag in the 
beautiful mountainous island of 
Upolu, where Robert Louis 
Stevenson spent the last years of 
his life. Western Samoa, that is 
the islands of Upolu and Savaii, 
with a population of about 
60,000, now has its own little 
Parliament and its own flag. 

When the Legislative Assembly 
of Western Samoa was formally 
opened in May the brown-skinned 
people of Samoa took another 
step forward in the gradual pro¬ 
cess of governing themselves 
without the help of Europeans. 
The Assembly consists of 11 
Samoans who speak for the 
native people of the fillages, and 
five Europeans who represent the 
community of about 5000 people 
of mixed European and Samoan 
origin. The Administrator of the 
Islands and six of his officials 
are there to speak for the Govern¬ 
ment of New Zealand. 

Samoa’s new flag has a red field 
with a blue square in the left- 
hand upper' corner, with five 
white stars in the blue square 
forming the Southern Cross— 
emblem of both Australia and 
New Zealand. This new red, 
white, and blue flag now flies 
together with the New Zealand 
flag on all Government buildings 
in Samoa. 

For thirty years New Zealand 
has played Big Brother to 
Western Samoa, first as holder 
of a mandate from the League 
of Nations, and more recently as 
trustee for the United Nations. 

Were R. L. S. alive today he 
would be very happy to see 
Sampa’s 'first real Parliament 
taking up its task for the good of 
the Samoan people. On Mount 
Vaea, three miles island from 
Apia, is his grave. 

YOUNG BUILDERS 

Rhodesia’s first holiday camp, 
situated amid beautiful upland 
scenery near the' Inyangombie 
Falls, was built in seven days 
and cost less than £100. Heavy 
poles were brought to the, site 
by lorry, and 77 African boys 
and girls from a mission school 
collected about 1000 bundles of 
thatch for the roof. 


Steps to Sporting Fame 


© 


Jack Holden 



Britain’s Marathon 
ace, John Thomas 
Holden, is a com¬ 
parative veteran. 
He was born at Bils- 
ton, Staffordshire, 
on March 13, 1907. 


He did no serious running 
until he was 18, when he 
joined the famous Tipton 
Harriers. In three years a 
promising novice became 
a cross-coyntry runner of 
international repute. 


In the next ten years Jack 
built up a reputation both in 
cross-country events and on 
the track. After war service 
in the RAF he turned his 
attention to road running, 
with immediate success. 


Last year Holden ran in 
the Freedom Marathon, held 
at Kosice, Czechoslovakia. 
There were 94 competitors, 
and Jack finished second 
’to the Luxemburg minef, 
Charles Heirendt. 


Are You a Cartophilist? 


Jn Nottingham, one of the great 
centres of the tobacco 
industry, has just been held the 
First Provincial Cartophilic Ex¬ 
hibition. The title , refers to a 
display of Cigarette' Cards, the 
word " cartophily ” coming from 
the Greek words khartres and 
philos and meaning a love of 
cards. So a cartophilist is a 
collector of cards just as a 
philatelist collects stamps. 

Before the war a picture card 
was enclosed in every packet of 
the popular brands of cigarettes. 
Probably few people, even among 
those who collect cards, realise 
the tremendous range revealed 
by such an exhibition as that 
held in Nottingham. There were 
specimens from America, China, 
Malta, Australia, Canada, Ger¬ 
many, and other parts of the 


world. An additional interest 
was created by specimens of 
unusual and freak cards, some of 
which had bet?n published with 
errors. 

The earliest cards were from 
America, where they were issued 
about 1884. In England cards 
came into existence in the first 
place solely for their usefulness. 
Cigarettes were then packed in 
flimsy paper, and to prevent 
them from being broken a little 
slip of card about the width of 
five cigarettes was included in 
the packet. These slips of card 
were known as “ stiffeners,” and 
were at first left blank. But by 
1895 cigarette cards as we know 
them today were being issued. 

To glance over the-subjects of 
these cards is to see that they 
cover a vast range of know- 


Fewer Rabbits Means More Sheep 


Jf there were no rabbits eating 
up the grass on New Zealand 
farms it is estimated that three 
million extra sheep could be kept. 

New Zeaiand farmers keep 
more than 30 million sheep and 
are able to supply a great deal of 
the meat and wool that Britain 
needs every year. But there must 
be more rabbits than sheep; so 
keenly do sheep-farmers wage 
war_against them that every year 
about 30 million rabbit-skths 


reach the fur market, and pro¬ 
bably another 30 million rabbits 
are killed by farmers who do not 
send the skins to market. 

Everybody seems agreed that 
the hungry and cold people of the 
world would prefer New Zealand 
to have more mutton and wool to 
sell and fewer rabbit-skins. So 
the war against the unwanted 
bunny is sure to be carried on 
even more vigorously by New 
Zealand farmers. ■ 


ledge. Household Hints, Flowers 
to Grow, Sport and Games in 
Many Lands, Glorious Britain, 
Wild Animals of the World, 
Scientific Inventions and Dis¬ 
coveries are but a few of the 
multitude of titles covering 
activities and interests in many 
lands. 

It was interesting to see the 
dispay of unusual or freak cards 
which indicated the accuracy 
required. Sometimes an error 
has been made, necessitating the 
withdrawal of a particular card 
and the issue of a corrected 
version. For ' instance, in the 
“ Famous Escapes ” set a picture 
of Napoleon III is backed by an 
account of Winston Churchill’s 
Escape from Pretoria! Another, 
error crept into the “ Dandies ” 
series, where Disraeli is shown as 
a young man of 22 crossing West¬ 
minster Bridge with the Tower 
of Big Ben in the background. 
But Big Ben was not built till 
30 years later! 

Before the war collecting 
cigarette cards was a popular 
pastime, and the carton packing- 
machines had an electrical device 
to ensure that a card was 
included in every packet. 

There will be numerous boys 
and” girls, and grown-ups, too, 
who will rejoice when this device 
is again being used on the 
packing machines! 
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Australia Forges 
Ahead 

’J'o eliminate tuberculosis from 
their country is' the grand 
aim of Australians. Plans have 
been made for a 20-year fight 
against the disease on which 
the Government is prepared to 
spend 40 million Australian 
pounds. The final arrangements 
for this campaign are to be made 
at a conference of the State 
Premiers at Canberra in August 

There are at, present between 
30,000 and 40,000 people suffering 
from tuberculosis in Australia, 
a proportion of the population 
which is lower than that of most 
other countries, but Australians 
will not be satisfied until they 
have stamped out the scourge. 

Meanwhile, they are also busy 
extending a hearty welcome to 
“ new chums.” Ten thousand 
new citizens arrived in Australia 
during the first four months of 
’ this year, and the Minister for 
Immigration has set 70,000 as his 
target for the year.' Twenty-one 
ships will be taking new -settlers 
from the United Kingdom before 
the end of 1948, and more ships 
have been made available by the 
International Refugee Organisa¬ 
tion to take migrants to Aus¬ 
tralia from the Baltic countries, 
whence 20,300 new Australians 
are expected in the next 13 
months.' 

As Mr Basil Henriques de¬ 
clared, when he was-telling the 
Conference of the National 
Association of Boys’ Clubs about 
his recent six-month visit to the 
people of Australia and New- 
Zealand, “We must supply them 
with some of the man-power they 
are crying out for. I ask you as 
club leaders to whet the appetite 
of our boys who want to emigrate 
to other parts of the Empire.” 

EXCHANGE OF 
TEACHERS 

'Jhis summer 42 teachers from 
Britain are changing posts 
for a year with Canadian 
teachers. The last party of 
United Kingdom teachers sails 
on August 4, and the Canadian 
teachers taking their places are 
expected to arrive here in time 
for the September term. 

Nine United Kingdom teachers 
are also changing places with 
nine from Australia. 


GULLIVER’S ADVENTURES IN LILLIPUT—Dean Swift’s Famous Tale Told in Pictures 



The wheeled frame to which Gulliver was 
bound stopped near the city gates. The Lilli¬ 
putians had decided for the time being to use 
their largest building, an old temple, as the 
home of the “ man mountain.” They shackled 
his left leg with many chains, about the size of 
watch chains, then released him from the frame. 
There were cries of astonishment when he 
stood up, yawned, and stretched.' 



Wondering what was to be his fate, Gulliver sat 
down.. A guard of soldiers kept back the 
crowds, but a few malicious persons shot arrows 
at him. To punish them, the guard-commander 
had them bound and pushed within Gulliver’s 
reach. He picked up six of them, put five in 
his pocket, and held the sixth before his mouth 
as though to eat him. The little man squealed 
terribly. The tiny people shuddered. 



The vast crowds gasped with horror when they 
saw Gulliver take out his pocket knife. But 
Gulliver only smiled and set the captive gently 
on the ground, whereat the little fellow ran 
off. Then Gulliver took the other five out 
of his pocket, cut the ropes binding them, 
and let them run away. There were cries of 
admiration at the “man mountain’s” act of 
mercy, and forgiving spirit. 



Meanwhile, the Emperor of Lilliput, in his 
palace, was debating with his Council what was 
to be done with Gulliver. For they had no 
knowledge of human beings larger than them¬ 
selves. Some feared the mysterious giant 
would break loose. Others said that providing 
him-with food would cause a famine. Some 
suggested starving him, or killing him with 
poisoned arrows. 


What Will .They Decide to Do With the “Man Mountain**? See Next, Week*s Instalment 
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CNBookshelf 



War With the Redskins 

Madeleine Takes Command, by 
Ethel C. Brill (Blandford Press, 
7s 6d). 

JJere is a tale of the early days 
in Canada, when the Red 
Man was somebody to be feared 
by the white settlers. . It is a 
true tale of Madeleine de 
Vercheres and her two young 
brothers who, with a garrison of 
only seven, defended their home 
fort against the dreaded Iroquois 
Indians. Madeleine was only 14 
at the time, and her courage and 
that of her brothers lives on in 
the story of those pioneer days. 

Holiday Thrills 

Cornish Cream, by John Denton 
; Collins , Ss id). 

'J'his thrilling adventure yarn 
by a young author—he had 
only just left school when it was 
written—opens with Jeremy and 
his sister Felicity about to take 
a holiday in Cornwall. Once on 
holiday they go exploring in the 
neighbourhood of their fishing 
village, and run into a mystery 
which provides them—and the 
reader—with numerous thrills 
before it is solved. 

Helicopter Adventure 

The Mystery of Cowsole Wood, 
by L. E. O. Charlton (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 7s 6d). 

Jx was inevitable that the heli¬ 
copter should make its appear¬ 
ance in fiction; and here it is, in 
a grand story telling how Walter 
Selby and Walter Measham, in¬ 
separable school chums in their 
middle teens, spend a holiday 
flying their way through a thrill¬ 
ing and novel adventure. 

Horseback Holiday 

We Rode to the Sea, by Christine 
Pullein-Thompson ( Collins, 8s 6d). 

breezy story by a popular 
author, telling of the trials, 
tribulations, joys, and adventures 
experienced when Alister, Hugh- 
eena, Christina, and Duncan— 
the scatterbrained MacGregor 
brothers and sisters—leave Glas¬ 
gow and set out with five horses 
and their sheep-dog Cluny for a 
tour in the Highlands. 

Art Without Tears 

The Story of Painting, by Agnes 
Allen (Faber, 12s 6d). 

John and Margaret are taken to 
the National Gallery by a 
grown-up friend, and what he 
tells them about the pictures in 
our Treasury of Art gives a 
fascinating glimpse of the whole 
realm of painting. The book, 
which is lavishly illustrated, out¬ 
lines the age-old story of art. 

Cornish Adventure 

The Knights of St Perran, by 
Clifford Witting (University of 
London Press, 7s 6d). 
r J 1 HE “ Knights ” are six boys at 
a school on the coast' of 
Cornwall, and their exploits in 
bringing to. justice a desperate 
gang of rascals make a thrilling 
story. The more exciting incidents 
are pictured in colour and black- 
and-white. 

Happy Days 

Photographing Children, by W. 
Suschitzky (The Studio Ltd, 15s). 
■^yrm superb illustrations, some 
in colour, this book is an 
excellent guide for any parent 
wishing to store up . happy 
memories of his children. 


Engineer of Good Will 

r^NE of the world’s most effective engineers of good will is 
^ just off on another tour which he hopes will bring pros¬ 
perity out of desolation and crops out of the parched desert. 
His name is John Lucian Savage, and he is an engineer by 
profession. He knows where a river can most usefully be 
harnessed to produce light and power, and for forty years 
he has been quietly adding to the world’s resources. 


John Savage ' is the chief 
engineer of the United States 
Bureau of Reclamation, an 
organisation responsible for a 
vast number of irrigation, food- 
control, power, and other projects 
of the utmost importance. Some 
idea of their importance can be 
gauged from the fact that in 
1946 food and forage production 
from these projects was over 
14 million tons. His new ‘ tour 
will take hint, to India, Spanish 
Morocco, Spain, and Switzerland, 
where governments are anxious, 
to have his advice about the 
development of water power. 

Irrigation in India 

Wherever there is parched 
ground, thirsty land, and arid 
miles of sandy desert Mi- 
Savage’s brain gets to work to 
turn these acres into farms and 
orchards. In India he is to 
advise on the great project of 
harnessing the Indus and the 
sacred Ganges in the manner of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority 
in America, so that millions of 
India’s peasants will be freed 
from floods and given a rich, 
reliable soil to work oh. In 
India’s Punjab the Bhakra Dam 
across the Sutlej River is the 
most advanced of Mr Savage’s 
schemes. It will provide irriga¬ 
tion for four million acres of 
land and several hundred 
thousand horse-power for elec¬ 
tricity. 

Born on a farm in Wisconsin, 
Mr Savage first had his mind 
awakened to what an engineer 
could do for the people’s happi¬ 
ness by looking at the Snake 
River Valley in the United 
States. When he knew it as a 
boy it was all dfisolate sage-brush 
with only one or two human 


habitations in a score of miles. 
Today, as a result of the Bureau 
of Reclamation’s work, it is a 
region of comfortable and pros¬ 
perous farmsteads, with hundreds 
of happy families. All that 
prosperity began when an engi¬ 
neer sat down at his drawing- 
table with a map of the region 
in front of him and applied his 
brains to the project. 

That is how Mr Savage looks 
at what he believes is the biggest 
engineering feat of good will in 
all history—the building of a 
giant dam in the Yangtse Gorge 
in China so that the waters of 
“ China’s Sorrow ” may be turned 
into “ China’s Joy ” by using its 
enormous potential power to 
make . electricity for 20 millions 
of people and to irrigate efficiently 
ten million acres. Mr Savage 
would like to have the honour of 
initiating this giant plan, which 
for the time being is held up by 
internal conditions in China. 

Working Wonders 

A small man of 68, Mr Savage 
has all his life believed that the 
engineer can work wonders to 
improve the lot of ordinary 
people’s lives. All the big dams 
which have brought such pros¬ 
perity to western America have 
been designed under his direc¬ 
tion, and there is no desolate 
part of the ’ world which could 
not, he believes, blossom as the 
rose if adventurous risks are 
taken and the right planning 
provided. 

From his modest home in 
Denver Mr Savage sets out this 
summer on a further exploration 
in the name of human happiness. 
Always in his mind there is the 
picture of what has happened to 
the deserts in the Snake Valley. 


The First Hallelujah Chorus 


JTor fifteen hundred years a 
great -shout, “Hallelujah!” 
has been echoing through history, 
sounding from days 13 centuries 
before Handel’s majestic Halle¬ 
lujah Chorus was first sung as 
part of his oratorio The Messiah. 
St Germanus, the man who led 
that mighty shout, died on July 
31, exactly 15 centuries ago. 

Germanus was bom about 378 
at Auxerre, some hundred miles 
south-east of Paris. Sportsman, 
orator, lawyer, and one of the 12 
leading men of Gaul, he was un¬ 
expectedly made Bishop of 
Auxerre, and * his entire life 
became at once transformed; 
martial ardour, intellectual 
ability, and pious humility 
blended to make him an ideal 


Other Books Received 

■ TATilary’s Island, by Elinor Lyon 
(Hodder & Stoughton, Is 6d). 
Yellowstone Scout, by W. M. 
Rush (Sampson Low, 6s). 

A New Idea lor Tony, by D. M. 
Prescott (Blandford Press, 10s Gd). 

Sealed Orders, by Garry Hogg 
(Nelson, 8s 6d). 

Puzzle Parade, by Morley Adams 
(Faber, 8s 6d). 

The Horse and His Rider, by 
P. R. Goldingham (Allen & Unwin, 
9s 6d), 

Our Horses, and About a Motor 
Car (Puffin Picture Books, Is 6d 
each). 


Christian leader. As such he was 
sent by the Pope to sustain the 
faithful of the British Church in 
a controversy that threatened to 
split the Christian community. 

Germanus duly reached St 
Albans for a notable conference, 
where he vanquished the dis¬ 
putants who were imperilling the 
Church. Then his aid was be¬ 
sought for another purpose. Piets 
and heathen Saxons had united 
for a widespread attack on the 
unready Britons, who implored 
Germanus to help them. 

The warlike bishop arrayed his 
untrained forces in a valley- 
closed by mountains near Mold in 
Flintshire, hiding his Britons 
along the route by which the 
enemy must advance. When the 
foe came in sight the Britons, act¬ 
ing on the instructions of Ger- 
manus, and led by his voice, 
uttered and twice repeated a 
tremendous shout of faith and 
defiance, “Hallelujah!” The roar, 
taken up by the surrounding hills, 
echoed and re-echoed like the 
successive war-cries of one army 
after another. The outcry struck 
terror into the hearts of the in¬ 
vaders, who, supposing them¬ 
selves opposed to vast forces, 
threw down their arms and fled 
in terror and disorder. 

This bloodless encounter has 
been known ever since as the 
Hallelujah Victory. 



Somehow 

I don't feeS so good. 

I need a course 
* of Benger's Food 

When your digestion is out of order, practise 
what is known as Rest-Therapy — rest your 
digestion for a while and take a course of 
Benger’s Food at night. “Bengers” is rich 
nourishment, pre-digested. It soon soothes 
and strengthens the. digestion back to normal. 


Keep a tin of, in the house. 

From 2j- a tin at all Chemists and Grocers. 

“Bengers 1 * is a regd. trade mark of Bengci’s Ltd., Holmes Chapel, Cheshire. 

IP 
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Jacko Goes Up in the Air 



N a despairing effort to get a little peace and quiet, Father Jacko gave Jacko 
and Chimp some money to hire a boat. “ You can take Baby and stay 
out for lunch,” he added. Gleefully they scampered off and hired the boat. 
Jacko jumped in and commandeered the oars. Then came Bouncer and 
Baby and finally Chimp, carrying the lunch basket.. But as they piled into 
the back of the boat so Jacko rose higher and higher in the air. “ Now look 
what you’ve done,” he cried, “ I can’t reach the water with the oars.” 


The 

Bran 

Tub 

BESIDE THE SEASIDE 

Sunshine on the jewelled sea; 
Every face by sunshine tanned. 
All the outdoor fun and glee: 
Swimming, fishing, trips inland, 
In the pools, or on the quay—' 
Dad joins in the frolics grand. 
Every hour is fftncy free. 

Health is glowing everywhere. 
On the beach there’s, laughter 
gay: 

Little folks in sun-drenched air 
Intermix, as children may. 

Days go by without a care. 

And the school seems far away. 
Yes, I wish that I were there! 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Sweet-Smelling Lime. ‘‘Phew, 
it’s hot,” panted Don. 

“Let us rest awhile,” replied 
Farmer Gray, seating himself on 
the grass in the shade of a great 
tree. 

“What a lovely smell; there 
must be honeysuckle, growing 
nearby,” exclaimed Don. 

“It’s the lime tree we are 
sitting under,” chuckled Farmer 
Gray. 

“I didn’t know limes grew to 
such a size,” replied Don in 
surprise. 

“The lime trees you are 
acquainted with usually grow by 
roads, and in consequence they 
are lopped. If allowed to grow 
freely, the lime will sometimes 
reach a height of a hundred 
feet,” .replied the farmer. 


Tongue Twister Other Worlds 

(Corrupt corroborators collecting X N evening Mars is low in 
corrective corollaries. the west, and Jupiter is low 

in the south¬ 
east. In t ii e 
mornitjg Venus 
is in the east. 
The picture 

My second’s in aching ana also shows the Moon 

in pain, I j at 7 o’clock on 

My third is in London but never Wednesday morning, July 28. 
in Leeds, 

My fourth’s not in action but SAGE SA W 

twice seen in deeds. J)ry bread at home is better 

My fifth is in window but never than roast beef abroad. 

My sixth is in harvest and also What Your Name Means 
in grain, Jonathan .. the Lord’s gift 

My seventh and eighth are the Joseph, Josephine .. addition 
same, and the last. Joyce .. .. merry 

My whole is an Aussie—a bowler Judith, Judy praise of the Lord 

quite fast. Answer next week Julia.soft-haired 

Kate.pure 


WHAT AM I? 

ATy first is in alley and also in 
lane, . . 


—BEDTIME CORNER 

Down to 

“ r J l HE time has come .for us to 
go down to the river for 
the summer,” said the leader 
of the wicked Rats who- lived 
in Farmer’s big barn. “We’ve 
eaten all the grain and the 
potatoes we can, and down 
there are baby birds, frogs, 
and fish in plenty.” 

“Shall we have to dig 
burrows when we get there?” 
asked a lazy young Rat who 
had not yet visited the river. 

“No fear!” squeaked the 
older Rats. “We just take the 
river-bank burrows ' belonging 
. to the Water Voles.” 

“Do you have to fight 
them?” asked a timid young 
Rat. 

“Not if we can help it, ” 
squeaked the older Rats. “We 
prefer to get them by a trick. 
When you come with us you 
will see how.” 

So down to the river bank 
in the darkness of the night 
they crept; past the tents of 
the Children’s Summer Camp; 
and, at a word from the 
leader, they all hid among the 
rushes. 

By dawn most of the Water 
Voles had gone out up and 
down the river, . hunting for 
juicy flag stems for breakfast. 
And when he thought the 
burrows were empty, the Rat 
leader cried; “In we go, 
boys! ”, and began to advance. 


the River 

But someone else was also 
early astir. Just then, out of 
his tent, Bill, the camp cook, 
came to fill the breakfast 
kettles. And he heard the 
Rats moving in the rushes. 

Being good at nature study, 
he guessed what was causing 
the commotion. 

“Rats!” he .yelled loudly. 
And Tim, the camp watch¬ 
dog, came bounding up. 



How those terrified Rats, 
scuttled away through the 
hedge, and back up the field! 
They knew they were no 
match for Tim the terrier. 

And so the Water Voles 
found their burrows safe on 
their return. And.safe they 
remained all summer; for Tim 
went on keeping the Rats 
away. 


Children’s Hour 

BBC Programmes from Wednesday, 
July 28. to Tuesday. August 3. 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 The Weasel 
called Mackintosh—a story; Songs. 
5.30 Book Review. North, 5.0 A 
Nursery Sing-Song; Current Affairs 
Quiz. Welsh, 5.0 The Little Green 
Donkey—a story; Live Wires—a 
talk. .West, 5.0 A Chinese Story; 
Chinese Songs. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Tales from Pop- 
pinghole Farm. (2); Redshank’s 
Warning (2). North, 5.0 Books 
Worth Reading—a talk. Scottish, 
5.0 The Three Kelpies—a story; 
Fairy Songs. Welsh, 5.30 Junior 
Radio Record. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 Black Riders (3). 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Mr Fish the 
Umbrella Man—a story; The Tom, 
Dick, and Harry Show—variety. 
N. Ireland, 5.0 The Smugglers of 
Strangford Lough—from a story; 
The Friendly Sea—a talk; Songs. 
West, 5.0 Ebby (4). 5.15 Radio 

Magazine. -5.45 Sailing for Be- 
, ginners—a talk. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 George Stephenson 
—a play. N. Ireland, -5.0 A Mr 
Murphy and Timothy John Story; 
Nature Diary; The Gang apd 
Susan—a story; Ulster Magazine; 

; Songs. 

MONDAY, 5.0 The Three Mulla 
Mulgars (5). 5.20 Impressions; 

Piano Music. 5.40 Micky and His 
Pals—a story. North, 5.0 Sports 
Quiz; Music; Childhood Talk. 
Scottish, 5.40 The Scottish Zoo 
Man. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 The Family from 
One End Street (9), 5.15 Young 

Artists. 5.40 World Affairs. N. 
Ireland, 5.0 The Tea Party—a 
story; Peter Comes In from the 
Farm; A News Talk; Songs. North, 
5.0 Your Own Ideas. Scottish, 5.0 
Guest Castle (2). 
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Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 A precious stone. 
3 Seashore. 8 French for the. 9 A veined 
stone. 10 Willow used for basket¬ 
making. 12 Father’s boy. 13 Curved. 
14 A little bed. 15 To separate by 
cutting. 17 A hairy -pelt. 18 Efficient. 
20 To feel pain. 21 An article available 
for payment. 22 To strut about in 
showy manner. 24 Early English.* 
25 Neat and concise. 28 To wander. 

Reading Down. 1 A sphere. 2 Com- 
fort. 3 Four-wheeled vehicle. 4 Con¬ 
junction. 5 Imbibes. 0 An oblong hole. 
7 One, and then, nothing. 9 That which 
measures. 11 Pertaining to an island. 
14 To stop. 16 To prevent from acting. 
17 A conflagration. 19 An affected 
glance. 20 Pertinent. 21 High-valued 
card. 23 Nova^Scotia.* 

Asterishs indicate abbreviations 
Answer next wee Jr 



So We’ve Noticed 

J>rofessor ; What is the 
greatest help to the textile 
industry? 

Student: Moths! 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Hidden Countries 

Canada, Italy, India, Iran, Russia 



Investigate the GREAT PRESTO CeUe 


WITH THE THREE MUSTARDEERS 


“VXJHO is the Great Presto ? ” 
” asked Mary. The Three 
Mustardeers were helping to get the 
platform ready for a big charity 
show. “/He’s one of those conjurer 
blokes,” said Jim. “ Yes,’/ added 
Roger, “ according to the pro¬ 
gramme he baffled King Edward 
VII. He ought to be pretty good. 
I wonder if he’ll do his famous 
Levitation Trick.” “ What’s levita¬ 
tion ? ” said Mary. “ Making a 
woman float in the air,” explained 
Jim. Roger referred to the Great 
Presto’s letter, “Have we got all 
those things he asked for ? Three 
chairs near front of platform. Large 
table for ‘props’ behind screen . . .” 
“ The seats are filling up,” in¬ 
terrupted Mary, peeping through 
the curtain. “ Who’s that old girl 
with all those sparklers ? ” de¬ 
manded a tall young man wearing 
a dark coat with a fur collar, some¬ 
what the worse for wear, who had 
just stepped on the platform. “ I’m 
the Great Presto,” he explained. 
“ Oh,” cried the Mustardeers, “ can 
we help you to get your apparatus 
ready ? ” , “ Never use any,” said 
the young man, “ Only what I have 
in my pockets.” “ Aren’t you going 
to do your levitation act ? ” said 
Roger, disappointed. “ No, there 
won’t be time for my thought¬ 
reading act this evening,” said the 
young man. He turned to Roger. 
“• Would you help me with a trick?!’ 
he said. “ I am going to borrow 
some - articles from the audience, 
and ask you up on the stage to hold 
them.” “ Are you ready, Mr. 
Presto ? ” asked a large lady 
bustling on to the platform. “The 
audience are all in their seats.” The 
lights went up. Mary played-her 
piano, overture and only made three 
mistakes, Then there was a.hush of 
excitement as the Great Presto was 
announced. After a few opening 
words, he Went round arnong the 
audience jollying them and borrow¬ 
ing articles of jewellery, a watch 
here, a ring or a bracelet there, 
which he wrapped in a -large 
handkerchief. He then asked for an 
assistant and Roger stepped up on 
the stage. “ Now, ladies and 
gentlemen,” said the performer, 
“I want you to keep your eyes 


glued on your property.” He 
manoeuvred Roger to the front of 
the platform and made him hold 
the bundle above his head. “ Next, 
I will get my magic pistol.” The 
conjurer disappeared behind the 
screen; There was a pause, and the 
lights went' out. A door banged 
somewhere. After a minute an 
anxious voice asked ; “ Where is 
my pearl necklace ? ” Then, 
suddenly, the lights -went on again 
and two men came into the hall with 
the struggling conjurer held firmly 
between them. “ I’m afraid the 
conjurer was a fraud, ladies and 
gentlemen,” said Roger, “ but your 
property is safe 


“ However did you guess that 
dreadful man had waylaid the real 
Presto and taken his place ? ” said 
an old lady who was passing round 
the refreshments. “ We didn't, 
Lady Smith,”, said Roger, “ but I 
tipped a couple of gardeners the 
wink when he didn’t seem to us the 
genuine article.” “ Have one of 
.these sandwiches,” said Mary, who 
had helped to cut them,you’ll 
find that these are the real thing, 
thanks to Colman’s Mustard.”- 

WHAT WERE THE 3 THINGS THAT MADE 
THE MUSTARDEERS SUSPICIOUS? 
CAN YOU GUESS?. (Solution below) 


THE 

MUSTARDEERS’ 
OATH , 

We will have Mustard when¬ 
ever we can get it. Mustard 
makes good food taste better. 
We will have Mustard— 


'^ikinsi 
Mustard^ 

COLMAN’S MIfSTABW 
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